CONFIDENTIAL.} (No. 51 of 1876. 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 16th December 1876. 


The Rungpore Dik Prakash, of the 830th November, complains of a scar- 
city of currency rotes in the district of Rungpore, which occasions much incon- 
venience to the people in remitting money. Government is indeed respon- 
sible for this state of things; because, fearing that the money-order system 
would be prejudiced, it discouraged the circulation of currency notes to a 
certain extent. From the expense and other inconveniences which attend 
the system of money-orders, the people however prefer remitting their 
money by means of currency notes. The subject should receive the careful 
attention of Government. 


2. The same paper strongly deprecates the practice, which has now 
become frequent, of holding expensive durbarsin India. Money is thus need- 
lessly wasted, which might be profitably expended on works of public utility, 
so necessary for the progress of this country. The durbars, too, press heavily 
on the resources of the native princes; many of whom have, in consequence, 
been involved in debt. It is time that the natives of India should clearly 
discern the injurious consequences of the practice. 


8. The Howrah Aitakaré, of the 3rd December, in an article on the 
relations of Government with the press, expresses the same views as those 
noticed from the Bhdérat Mihir, in paragraph 7 of our last report; and agrees 
with the Statesman in holding that Government should establish a bureau 
whose duty it will be to watch the tone of the newspaper press, keep it 
acquainted with the views and motives of Government, and supply it with 
official intelligence. 


4. In consideration of the appearance of famine in the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, and the terrible loss of life and property in Hastern 


Bengal, caused by the late storm-wave, the Hindu Ranjuka, of the 6th 


December, considers the present occasion as extremely inopportune for 
holding a grand and expensive Imperial Assemblage at Delhi. Government 
will really obtain the blessings of the people if even now the idea of a durbar 
be abandoned. ‘The rest of the writer’s remarks agree with those noticed in 
paragraph 2. 

5. Adverting to the durbar lately held at Nattore by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the able and appreciative reply given by His Honor to the 
address presented to him on the occasion, the same paper remarks that the 
affair would have been indeed perfectly faultless if the vexed question of 
precedence had not been raised. Some degree of dissatisfaction has been 
occasioned among the leading zemindars of Rajshahye, from the Magistrate 
having accorded the first seat to Rajah Promotha Nath Roy, thus ignoring the 
claims of other zemindars of older standing and more distinguished lineage, 
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the foremost of whom is the present head of the Nattore family, which at 
one time exercised almost sovereign rights in this part of the country. 


6. The Bharat Mihir, of the 7th December,. observes that the 
Education Department really seems to be labouring under a curse, while 
enjoying the estimation and favour of Government. Every year the 
number of schools in the mofussil is increasing ; and the increase is justified 
by a growing love for education among both boys and girls; yet Govern- 
ment is persistently diminishing its grant to the department. It is needless 
to point out that all progress depends on the advancement of education; and 
the fact, that the time has not yet come when the people will be able to pay 
for it themselves, should not be lost sight of. An unseemly economy, 
therefore, on the part of Government in this respect means an obstacle to 
the progress of the country. 


7. The same paper thus writes on the police :—Complaints against the 
police frequently reach us from the mofussil. In some places it is found in 
league with the wealthy and powerful, ignoring other men’s rights, and 
crushing the foes of their friends. But such cases are not common, as there 
are not now in the police so many wicked and unprincipled men as formerly ; 
its long accumulated corruption being gradually removed by the admission 


into it of honest and educated persons. But the few that still remain have © 


brought it into contempt with the public. There is nothing which these 
men are not capable of. Truth is readily made to appear as falsehood and 
vice versdé. ‘There are instances of police officers—one such is still serving 
in this district in a high capacity—who have, in the reckless exercise of their 
power, sent up quite innocent persons for trial on a charge of murder, 
though there was no murder committed, and the innocence of the accused 
parties was proved by the appearance of the person whom the police had 
described as murdered. It is not our purpose to depict the police in 
the darkest colors. We only urge the necessity of reforming it. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has doubtless, on the advice of Commissioners and 
Magistrates, proposed to do so, by granting an increase of salary to the 
subordinates of the department, thereby hoping to secure a reformation of 


their character. This alone, however, will not be sufficient. Inducements 
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should be offered to educated men to enter the police service. The post of 
Assistant Superintendent may be abolished with profit. | 


8. Adverting to Act VII (B.C.) of 1876, the same paper remarks 
that, while the landholders and others affected by the measure have not yet 
been able to learn the particulars connected—with its operation, it behoves 


Government to grant a further period of six monthsto the parties co erned 
to meet the requirements of the Act. NOES REO 


9. In discussing the present political situation of Europe and the 
gradual advances of Russia in Central Asia, the same paper dwells on the 
vast and almost inexhaustible resources of England compared with what could 
be commanded by Russia if she ever attempted an invasion of India; and 
notices it, as somewhat curious, that people haunted by Russophobia do 
not take into consideration the numerous natural as well as artificial 
obstacles that must be overcome before she can reach this country. 


The fear of a Russian invasion of India is idle and groundless in the 
extreme. And this will continue to be the case, so long as the natives are 


friendly to the British Government, and that Government seeks their welfare 
and advancement. 


Sf 
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10. We make the following extracts from an article in the same paper, 
headed “Sir Richard Temple and the province swept by the Storm-wave :”’— 
Lord Lytton is a poet, and as such we knew him to possess a tender heart, and 
on many occasions, though he has not actually shed tears, has yet felt sorry 
for the distress of natives. ‘The news of the late storm-wave, however, in 
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Kastern Bengal, which destroyed about two hundred thousand human beings, . 


made our compassionate Queen sad; but it has not extorted even a passing 


sigh from His Excellency—not even a formal expression of sorrow. Lord 
Lytton is mad with festivities. 


We do not know whether now, towards the close of his adminis- 
tration, we should bless or curse Sir Richard Temple ; for it has a bright as 
well us a dark side. By his partiality to the civilians, he has become so 
unpopular, and has caused us so much pain, that we are not prepared readily 
to pardon him; though, on the other hand, we cannot ignore the deep 


obligation under which he has laid us by his inauguration of hundreds’ 


of beneficial measures and his visit to the scene of distress in Hastern 
Bengal. His presence has inspired the miserable people with hope and 
energy. We thank him sincerely for the benefit done to this hapless 
country ; and it is with extreme regret that we refer to some of the orders 
which he has given to the local officers for the relief of distress, which, 
according to his own Minute, has been extreme. Now, Sir Richard has not 
prohibited the administration of relief; but the way in which he has 
expressed himself is apt to be misconstrued and likely to produce serious 


mischief. His instruction to be careful was not certainly needed, when 


English officers, naturally cautious and economical, were entrusted with 
relief operations. We are no advocates of extravagance ; but are afraid that, 
in their eagerness to conform to this order, many an officer will withhold relief 
where it is really needed. The ‘* Black Pamphlet ” has wrought this change 
in Sir Richard’s mind. We have come to know that some officers have 
carried out these orders to the letter. In some parts of Chittagong, the 
people have come a distance of about eight miles to obtain relief, only 
however to return with half a seer of rice and with thoughts of the 
morrow. We wish that the relief granted were not so scanty as at present. 
His Honor’s order prohibiting a remission of rents also shows a lack of 
sympathy for the distressed. 


11. <A correspondent of the same paper notices a fearful outbreak of 
pestilence in Chittagong ; and asks Government to send more doctors and 
medicines to the afflicted. ‘The medical aid available at present is not 
sufficient for the requirements of the district. 


12. The Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 7th December, writes the follow- — 
ing in an editorial headed ‘* What produces attachment to a foreign 


rule?” A conquest by force is not a lighter sin than robbing men of their 
property ; though the sin may be considerably palliated when, as a result, it 
conduces to the advancement of the conquered country and the prosperity of 
its people. If the British did not seek to benefit India, their guilt would 
not only have brought about their expulsion from the country, but would also 
have caused the downfall of England. The British conquest has brought 
many evils as well as benefits to India ; and it is for the good done that the 
rulers are able to exercise, in this extensive empire, a despotic power which will 
be the more consolidated as the sphere of their beneficence is increasingly 
widened. Those statesmen, therefore, who attribute the continuance of the 
British power to the rigorous system of administration, which obtains in the 
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country, surely labor under a grievous error. The rulers have frequently 
noticed the existence of vigor and energy in natives, and their conquests 
are no less due to their conciliatory virtues than their physical force. 
When the British first disagreed with Serajud-Dowlah, they were regarded as 
gods by the natives, who had as much faith in their power as in their 
honesty, and this led them to entrust the government of the country to 
their hands. During the Sepoy war the British were perfectly at the mercy 
of the natives; and if at that time the independent native princes had joined 
the infuriated sepoys, it is hard to say who might have ruled in India at 
this moment. For then she would have probably remained, like many other 
countries, under a native sovereign. But the natives then thought otherwise ; 
and thus fascinated with the virtues of the British, and hoping that much 
progress would accrue to their country from the measure, took up arms against 
the cause of freedom, a boon prized by men in all ages as one of priceless worth. 
If, however, they had thought otherwise, and overlooking the virtues of the 
British had anticipated the many acts of injustice and oppression which they 
might have committed when once in power, as the execution of Nundcoomar 
and the treachery towards Omichund, they would probably not have acted as 
they did. Nor would they have, during the Sepoy war, fought for the 
British. These matters tend to show the error of those who attribute the 
loyalty and subjugation of the people to asystem of rigorous administration. 
The passing of Mr. Stephens’ Criminal Procedure Code has rather weakened 
than confirmed the British power in India; nor has the rigorous system of 
jail discipline introduced by Sir George Campbell succeeded in emasculating 
us asa nation So that these measures, though not enhancing our vigor, 
have inspired us with disaffection towards the British race. Mr. Disraeli 
contended that the assumption of the Imperial title by the Queen would be a 
means of consolidating the British power in India. He was, of course, well 
aware that there is nothing in the mere title to captivate the hearts of 
millions ; and as an historian, it could not but have occurred to him that-the 
assumption of the Imperial title by a sovereign has been almost always a 
precursor to the downfall of his kingdom. He, of course, desires that by 
this measure the natives may become more attached to their sovereign ; and 
it is well known that the continuance of the British power in India depends 
on their attachment. But to ensure this there must be sufficient proof of her 
sympathy ; and no such attachment will spring up, until we are convinced 
of the Queen’s disinterested sympathy. And this cannot be done by 
releasing some ten prisoners, admitting some five natives into the 
Civil Service, or granting certificates of honor .to some ten thousand 
persons. This will not make us more attached than we are; nay, it will 
rather enhance our distrust of the rulers, if any such feeling do really exist. 
Nor will it be productive of good in the long run. If, instead of releasing 
some five hundred prisoners, Government had mitigated the rigors of the jails ; 
if, instead of admitting some half a dozen natives into the Civil Service, it had 
opened facilities for entering it in the ordinary way; and if, instead of 
ten thousand certificates, it had conferred on ussome political privilege, we 
might have been gratified tosome degree. Butif it has been the aim to 
impose on us by decking us with a necklace of glass beads, Mr. Disraeli 


will find that he has committed one more error in making the Queen an 
Empress. 


13. Now, since it is proposed to liberate from prison a number of 
persons on the occasion of the Queen’s assumption of the Imperial title, 
the same paper submits, for the favourable consideration of Government, the 


oe 


case of one Bishwanath Roy, a native of the 24-Pergunnahs, who has been 
a transported convict at Kyouk Phyoo for more than 30 years. He is now 
a very old man—86 years old—and is ina very miserable condition. His 
uniform good behaviour while at the Settlement has given satisfaction to 
his superiors, and on one occasion excited the commisseration of the Hon’ble 
Mr. den, the Chief Commissioner of Burmah, who encouraged him and 
one other of his fellow-prisoners to petition Government. The latter obtained 
his discharge, but Bishwandath’s case did not receive the consideration of the 


Lieutenant-Governor. Sir Richard Temple, who once gave hopes of his 
release, is besought to attend to the matter. 


14. In a letter to the Education Gazette, of the 8th December, 
purporting to have been signed by a number of inhabitants of Pratappore, 
in the district of Hooghly, the writers ask Government for the establishment 
of a dispensary in that place, and the appointment of a native doctor. 
The inhabitants are mostly poor, and cannot afford to pay the high charges 


demanded for medicine and the visits of Assistant Surgeons in Hooghly and 
Chinsurah. 


15. <A correspondent of the Moorshedabad Pratinidhi, of the 8th 
December, writing from Jamalpore, directs the attention of Government 
to the advisability of putting off, till a favourable occasion, the operation of 
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Act VII (B.C.) of 1876. Without entering into a discussion of the merits or 


demerits of the measure, the present is not a fit time for its introduc- 
tion, considering the terrible disaster which has befallen Eastern Bengal. 


16. In a lengthy editorial headed the ‘‘ Newspaper Press,” the 
Grambartd Prakdshikd, of the 9th December, dwells on the importance to 
Government of the existence of a free newspaper press which represents 
the wants and grievances of the people, and acts as a friendly medium of 
communication between the two. The criticism of public measures in the 
newspapers is rather a healthy sign of the interest taken by the public in 
the welfare of Government than an indication of disaffection. | 


17. The Hindu Hitoishini, of the 9th December, complains that Govern- 
ment offers no encouragement to the native press by supplying it with official 
information, and thus manifesting a sympathy with native public opinion 
which is therein represented. It is to be regretted that our rulers do not see 
that, Ly such means only, can the misrepresentations, so frequently made in 
the native press of public measures, be checked. 


18. Adverting to the instructions issued to the relief officers in 
Chittagong by Sir Richard Temple, the same paper makes the same remarks 
as those noticed in paragraph 10 from the bharat Mihir. 


19. The same paper denies that the pernicious practice of slavery exists 
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in Eastern Bengal, as has been recently maintained by the Pioneer and some > 


other papers after him. In fact, their statements are utterly without reason- 
able foundation, being based on the allegations of some females, who were 
tyrannously treated by a Mahomedan zemindar of this province. Perhaps 
the error is due to the fact that maid-servants are, as arule, better treated 
here than in Western Bengal; and, as a consequence, become more attached 
to their masters than persons of the same class in other parts of the country. 


90. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 10th December, in an article on the 
treatment of native newspapers by Government, makes observations similar 
to those which have been noticed in paragraph 18 of. our Report for the 
2nd December. | ee 
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91. Adverting to the unsatisfactory state of the relations existin 
between Government and the Newspaper Press at the present time, the Sddh¢- 
rant, of the 10th December, suggests the means by which the position may be 
improved. These are (1) by the supply of official intelligence to the editors ; 
(2) by allowing them the utmost latitude of expression ; and (3) by honoring 


- the editors, and, through them, the press. All of these are wanting at present. 
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As regards the first, not to speak of other official papers, even the Weekly 
Report on Native Papers has been discontinued to the editors ; and regarding 
the second, the attitude of Government is decidedly hostile to the press; in 
reference to which it follows a very narrow policy, as will be seen from a 
consideration of the Thuillier-Macdonald case. Respecting the third point, 
there were, until lately, no marks of respect shown to the editors. ven the 
well-known Harish Chandra was not fortunate in this respect; while the case 
of Dr. George Smith of the Friend of India need not be referred to. The 
appointment of Baboo Kristo Das Pal to the local Council is the only 
exception. In conclusion, Government is besought to remove the disadvan- 
tages under which the press in India labours at present; and there cannot be 


a fitter opportunity for doing so than on the approaching occasion of the 
Imperial Assemblage. 


22. The Sambdd Bhaskar, of the 11th December, observes, in reference 
to the alleged prevalence of slavery in Eastern Bengal, that the practice is 
rare; and though it ought to be checked by all means, still there is no need 


of any active Government interference, native society being powerful enough 
to cope with the evil. 


93. The Sulabha Samachar, of the 12th December, dwells in its 
opening editorial on the growth of an enlightened public opinion among 
the natives, and the increasing desire evinced by them to possess some share 
in the administration of their country. This happy result is solely due to 
Government. There are now educated natives found, who are able managers 
of zemindaries and competent Judges and Members of the Legislative 
Council. Since such is the state of native society, Government can safely 
consult its opinions on measures of public importance. Now, the approach- 
ing change in the Governorship of this province suggests to us the 
propriety of Government consulting the wishes of the people as to the 
selection of future rulers; for it may be safely asserted that not one of the 
Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal has been really popular. We ask the 
rulers to make this concession to the natives. 


24. The same paper is gratified to notice that the Dramatic Per- 
formances’ Bill has been passed. It will be a salutary measure and provea 
check on obscene and immoral representations. 


25. The Samachdr Chandritd, of the 18th December, is highly gratified 
to notice the appointment of the Hon’ble Ashley Eden to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. Heis an able officer, of considerable experience, 
and exceedingly popular with natives, who have great confidence in him. 


26. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Behdr Bandhu com- 
plaining of the neglect of the Municipality in Patna to water the 
roads, He says that taxes are paid for houses and all descriptions of vehicles ; 
and with the proceeds of these it seems that only the centres of the roads 
are watered, leaving the sides, which are used by foot-passengers, quite dusty. 
There are also on those paths dangerous holes, which may be avoided by 
daylight, but are dangerous at night. The roads along the sides are 
no doubt well watered, because the houses of the sdhibs are located 
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there, and the place is used by them for walking about. The road to the 
college is the most neglected of all, and when the institution is closed in 
the afternoon, a dust-storm may be seen along the roads, not only because they 
are never watered, but also because repairs are carried out at very long inter- 
vals. ‘The state of the roads during the rains is beyond description. 


27. Another anonymous correspondent writes to this paper, under 
date the 24th November, complaining of the great prevalence of gambling 
and the frequent use of the filthiest language in Ldlganj. 


28. ‘Bless them who revile you, and love them who despise you,” are 
precepts, says the Qastd, which very few Christians indeed care to observe ; for, 
any unpleasant truth to which expression is given not only causes dissatisfac- 
tion, but sometimes makes the person referred to an enemy. This isan age of 
flattery ; and the flatterer is everywhere praised and receives titles of honor. The 
Pioneer may be designated the defender of all Government acts and the 
repository of all the proposed measures of Government ; and for this reason it 
holds a high position in its estimation. Intelligence, which angels cannot 
obtain, is received by this paper. The Statesman is a truthful, free, just, and 
good paper; and, leaving support out of the question, the Government reviles 


it in the Gazetée, and puts it down as ignorant. If the editor could be induced 


to use flattery, it would rise in the estimetion of Government, and become a 
recipient of favours. The freedom of the press is but nominal; and Govern- 
ment from its conduct towards it, appears to have one of two designs, 
either to shut it up altogether, or to compel the editors to stoop to flattery. The 
English, in regarding the ancient Nabobs and Rajahs as fond of flattery, make 
a great mistake. Are they themselves free from this failing; do they dis- 
like to hear themselves praised? or do they relish the abuse of the news- 
papers though based on truth? If Government has a friendly feeling 
towards the editors of the most popular newspapers, why does it not make 
some of them members of its Councils? An attempt was once made, but the 
Governor-General rejected the nomination, because the editor in question had 
written unfavourably of him. Many Englishmen are trying to deprive the 
Hindustani Press of its freedom, from which it would appear that the free and 
independent expression of their opinions cannot be endured; their desire is 
that Hindustani editors should do nothing but flatter. 


29. In another place, this paper says, with reference to the present 
outturn of 25,000 chests of opium from Behar, that Government extracts 
from the soil of this province a large quantity of poison with which to feed and 


ruin mankind and in the same breath speaks of its love for the human race. 


30. This paper notices the intention of Government to place to its own 
credit in the treasury the amount of fees hitherto received by the members 
of the educational department for examining the University papers, and 
remarks scarcastically that the examiners will, for the mere thanks of Govern- 
ment, take the trouble of looking over the papers; and of a certainty more 
students will pass every year ! ) 
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